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This building is constructed of stone, 
and was erected in 1827, for the accom- 
modation of sick and disabled seamen. 
The hospital is under the immediate care 
of the collector of the ports of Boston and 
Charlestown. A physician and surgeon 
are appointed by the President of the 
United States. All the other officers are 
appointed by the collector, who is agent 
for the institution. The average number 
of patients yearly, for 22 years preceding 
1835, was 417.— Historical Collections. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE CONFESSION, 

In the room where Marco slept, there 
was a large, stuffed arm-chair, which was 
commonly called the easy chair; it was 
one that was seldom used by the family, 
except in sickness. It stood in a corner 
of the room not far from the head of Mar- 
co’s bed. Forester used to sit in this 
chair while he remained conversing with 
Marco, when he came up to take his 
light. 

When Forester had taken his seat in 
the great chair this evening, according to 


his usual custom, he began his conversa- 
tion by saying, 
** Well, Marco, have you been helping 


James in the garden this afternoon ?” 

“Why, no,’ said Marco, “I did not 
help him much,—I don’t like James very 
well.” 

“Why not?” asked Forester. 

“Why, I dont think he is very accom- 
modating,” replied Marco. 

** What has he done to-day, which is 
unaccomodating ?” asked Forester. 

‘“*He would not lend me his knife. I 
wanted to borrow his knife to cut me a 
cane from some apple-tree trimmings, 
and he would not let me have it.” 

‘Have n’t you got a knife of your own?” 
asked Forester. 

“Yes,” said Marco, “but mine won’t 


‘*Won’t open?” repeated Forester. 


* Why, | suppose because the juint is 
rusty,” replied Marco. 3 . 

** How came it rusty?” asked Forester. 

“Why, you see I laid it down one day 
on a stone, where | was at work with it, 
and left it there, and there happened to 
come a rain in the night and rusted it. I 
did not know where it was, and so I did 
not find it for a good many days.” 

“Then, I presume,” said Forester, 
“that James supposed that you would 
leave his knife out in the same way and 
spoil it.” 

‘*No,” replied Marco, ‘‘that was not 
the reason.” 

‘‘ You are sure that you asked him for 
it distinctly, and he refused?” 

*© Yes,’’ said Marco. 

Here there was a moment’s pause. 
Marco thought that his cousin Forester 
was considering what should be done to 
James, for being so unaccommodating. 
He did not know but that he would re- 
port him to his father and have him turn- 
ed away; though Marco did not really 
wish to have him turned away. ° 

But Forester said, afier reflecting a 
moment, “That makes me think of a 
story I have got here; listen and hear it.” 

So Forester took out-his pocket-book" 
and opened it, and then appeared to be 
turning over the leaves, for a moment, to 
find a place. Then he began to read, or 
to appear to read, as follows ? 

Once there was a little girl named 
Anne. She came to her mother one day, 
as she was sitting in the parlor, and began 
to complain bitterly of her sister Mary. 
Her sister Mary was older than she was, 
and had a doll. Anne complained that 
Mary would not lend ber her doll. 

“Are you sure that she refused to 
lend you her doll ?” asked her mother. 

‘Yes, mother, I am sure she did,” re- 
plied Anne. 

** Perhaps she is playing with it her- 
self,’’ said her mother. 

“No,” replied Anne, “she is ironing 
in the kitchen.” 

“I think you must be mistaken,” said 
her mother. ‘Go and ask her again. 
Don’t tell her [ sent you, but ask her your- 
self, whether she really meant that she 
was not willing to lend you her doll.” 

So Anne ran off to put the question to 
Mary again; presently she returned with 
the same answer. ‘Mary,’ she said, 
“would not lend it to her.” 

‘*T am very sorry to hear it,” said her 
mother, “for now 1 suppose I shall have 
to punish you.” 

“To punish her, you mean,” said 
Anne. 

*‘No,” said her mother, “to punish 
you. [ don’t suppose that she is to 
blame.” 

‘¢ Why, mother—how can I be to blame 
for her not being willing to lend me her 
doll?” 

“You are, I’ve no doubt,” said her 
mother. ‘Mary is a good-natured, ac- 
commodating girl,—always ready to do 
kindnesses, and if she has any unwilling- 
ness to lend anything: to you, it must be 
that you have created it yourself, by some 
misconduct. So that it will prove, no 
doubt, that you are the one to be pun- 





** What’s the cause of that?” 
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r, Here Anne began to hang her head, 
Yaad look a little ashamed. Her mother’s 
supposition proved to be correct, for, on 
inquiring it appeared that Mary had lent 
her doll to Anne a few days before, and 
that when she wanted it again, Anne 
was unwilling to give it to her, and when 
Mary insisted on her bringing it to her, 
she became angry and threw the doll out 
the window. 

“I never heard that story before, 
cousin Forester,’ said Marco. ‘And | 
did not know that you had stories in your 
pocket-book.” 

Forester laughed and put up his pock- 
et-book. 

“I don’t believe there is any story 
there,” said Marco. ‘* You made it up 
for me, I verily believe.” 

‘* Yes,” said Forester, “I did. Don’t 
it fit your case pretty well?” 

“ Why, I don’t know,” said Marco. 
“I don’t see why he could not let me 
have his knife.” 

**Suppose I had asked him for his 
knife, don’t you suppose he would have 
lent it to me?” 

“Yes,” said Marco, “ I’ve no doubt he 
would; he would do anything for you, of 
ehuewe, because you pay him—or uncle 
pays him, which is the same thing.” 

“I don’t think that that is the reason 
altogether,” replied Forester. ‘ There 
was the man at the mill to-day, who said 
I might take his boat and do anything 1 
chose to do with it.” - 

** Yes,” said Marco, “1 noticed that.” 

** And perhaps you thought it was very 
much to his credit that he did so.” 

*“* Yes,” said Marco. 

“But the fact is,” rejoined Forester, 
“as I think, it was more to my credit 
than his; because I have had his boat a 
great many times heretofore, and his hay- 
ing so much confidence in me now, shows 
how I have acted with his property be- 
fore. I have always taken a great deal 
of pains to use it carefully, to. bring it 
back to its place safely, to get the water 
out, if there was any in it, and leave 
everything in order. 1 have done this, 
not only because it is just and right that 
1 should not make him suffer inconve- 
nience on account of bis doing me a fa- 
vor, but as a matter of policy.” 

‘What do you mean by a matter of 
policy ?” asked Marco. 

** Why, regard to my own interest. If 
I did not do so, I should soon make peo- 
ple unwilling to lend me their things. 
And I think there must be some good 
reason why James is not willing to lend 
you his knife.” 

““Why, he says,” answered Marco, 
‘that I don’t bring back his things.” 

“Ah!” rejoined Forester, ‘that’s it. 
I thought there must be some such rea- 
son as that. You have lost your charac- 
ter with Jumes, and I advise you to ac- 
quire a new one assoonas youcan. Be- 
sides you have .done him injustice this 
evening. You represented him as refus- 
ing you his knife because he was unac- 
commodating and selfish, whereas it was 
only proper regard to the safety of his 
property. What you said was calculated 
to make an unfavorable impression on my 





ished.” 


mind against him, and one which would 
have been unjust.”—Marco Paul’s Adv. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youths Companion, 
BE KIND TO YOUR BROTHER. 

“IT do wish that William was not so 
fretful,”’ said Mary to hermother, ‘* He 
teazes all the time, and whenever [ carry 
him any thing he will push it away, and 
tell me itis not good. Just now I gave 
him some water, and when he had tasted 
of it, he threw it away and said it was 
warm. I do think he behaves very bad.” 

“IT hope, my child, you will be patient 
with your poor brother,” said Mrs. S. 
‘He is very sick and is out of his head, 
and the doctor is afraid he will not re- 
cover. You must do all that you can for 
his comfort, for you will feel very badly, 
if he should be taken away, and vou have 
to remember that you were unkiud to 
him.” 

Little Mary felt the force of her moth- 
er’s remarks, and was quite overcome 
with the thought, that perhaps she might 
have to part soon with her brother; and 
she resolved that she would in future do 
whatever she could for his comfort, and 
not be impatient if he’ did not notice her 
attentions. 

William was ordinarily a healthy lad, 
and had seemed no more likely than oth- 
ers around him, to be overtaken with 
sickness. But a prevailing typhus had 
seized him; he lay burning with fever, 
his mouth parched with thirst, his head 
almost bursting with congestion and pain; 
his eyes rolling nbout with a vacant stare, 
while he tossed himself from side to side, 
and often tried to break away from 
his attendants and escape from his bed. 
His mind was most of the time greatly 
deranged ; at times leading him to bursts 
of unmeaning laughter, or to the utter- 
ance of distressing cries, and even his 
short seasons of sleep were disturbed by 
constant muttering, picking of the bed, 
and frequent starting as if from troubled 
dreams. The disease was terrible, and it. 
was when thus disordered, that he had, 
unconsciously rejected the kind offices of 
his sister. 

After a few days of this high excite. 
ment, the fever subsided, and then follow~ 
ed a stage of collapse equally alarming. 
Poor William lay, day after day,ina 
state of. prostration, requiring the most, 
assiduous exertion to preserve the vital. 
action. He lay constantly in one posi- 
tion, and though the attending physician 
derived favorable conclusions from th 
state of his pulse, little could be gathered. 
from his general aspect to encourage, 
Whether awake or asleep there was in- 
cessant muttering, most painful, to the 
ears of his friends, and an unintelligible 
reply to their earnest inquiries, was all 
that could be extorted from him. How 


greatly did she wish to do samething for 
his benefit. She felt thatif he could only 
be preserved, she would never be impa- 
tient or unkind to him again. At length 


the disease gave way ; a kind Providence 
was pleased to bless the means used, and 





gradually William recovered his health 


deep then was Mary’s anxiety, and how . 
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and strength. | 
having her brother once more to play | 


How happy Mary was, in|can be washed, instead of the woollen 


ones which you have. Employ your lei- 


with her and accompany her about, I need | sure moments in covering with paper the 


not say. 

But what was most important was, that | 
William was not prepared to die, and if) 
he had been taken away, there is fearful 
reason to believe that he would have been 
cast off forever from the presence of God. 
While my yonng friends will see in this 
a reason for being particularly kind to 
their sick friends, they should see the 
very great importance of making their 
peace with God, while they have their 
health and reason. C. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GRANDFATHER AND HIS GRAND- 
SONS. 
[Continued from page 118.] 

Little Peter sat looking out of the win- 
dow towards the garden when he cried 
out, “‘ here are the swallows coming back, 
where do they come from, grandpapa ?” 

“They come from warm countries, 
where they have been to pass the winter ; 
for here at that season, there are no flies 
or worms, and the poor birds would die 
of hunger. Let us leave the fireside, 
and go to walk.” 

On the way they met a man bent with 
rheumatism, dragging himself slowly 
along before his door, leaning on a lit- 
tle boy who was pale and lame. This 
man saluted the grandfather and asked 
him how he dld. 

Grandfuther. 1s it you, Dumont, who 
are so lame? I did not know you at 
first. 

Dumont. Come in, Captain Granville, 
we shall be glad to see you; for my wife, 
our little boy and myself, are all sick. 

The captain entered with the children 
into a dark room, where they did not 
dare to sit down, because the chairs were 
so dirty, or to breathe because the air 
was so impure. 

Grandfather. What is the matter with 
your little boy’s foot? 

D. He sprained it a little while ago, 
when he went into the city with his 
mother. 

Grandfather, to the children. Go and 
draw a bucket of water, plunge his foot 
in it, and with a little rest it will soon be 
healed. 

The children led the little boy with 
them, when he began to weep. 

Leon. It will hart you a little at first, 
it is true, but it will do you good after- 
wards. 

Little Boy. 1am not crying for that, 
it is because I have told a lie; for I have 
not sprained my foot. I only said so, 
that I might have an excuse to stay with 
my father. 

Peter, caressing him. Do not cry; it 
was not wicked to tell a lie for that, was 
it, my cousins? 

Charles. Yes, it was wicked, it is al- 
ways wicked to tell lies; and since God 
has forbidden it, it is not for us to make 
any distinction. 

The little boy still wept. 

Leon. 1 see only one way, which is to 
confess it to your father, and we will go 
with you to ask him to pardon you. Do 
not be ashamed to do it. You will be 
contented and happy afterwards, you will 
be comforted. 

Dumont readily pardoned his son, who 
smiled with a look of gratitude at the 
cousins. 

Grandfather, looking around the room. 
Your room is unhealthy Mr. Dumont, and 
the bad air which you breathe, is the 
cause of all your diseases. 

D. We are so poor. 

Grandfather. God has not given riches 
to all men, but he has given them air and 
water, which are the only things indis- 
pensable to health. The weather is fine; 
move out all your furniture, and throw 
water about the room tocleanse it. It is 
unhealthy to sleep on feathers; you 
ought to sleep ona mattrass. At least 
air your bed and your sheets every morn- 
ing; have curtains of white cloth which 





damp walls around your bed; let the 
water from your kitchen, and the soap- 
suds be carried away by a drain, instead 
of being stagnant before your door. In 
order that the sun may penetrate your 
room, open the window, and the door op- 
posite, so that a current of air may pass 
through; (seeing that Dumont is embar- 
rassed,) here are thirty frances, I advance 





own age. Young people seldom like to! 
be confined to one thing long together, 
and I remember with what gaiety we ran 
eloug the grass-plot, and up the garden 
steps, without bonnets, aud in such haste 
that by the time we reached the bower at 
the top of the garden we were quite out 
of breath, so we sat down in the bower 
and looked around us. It was autumn, 
and the garden had a lovely appearance. 
There were the gooseberry trees with 
their yellow, red, green, and brown 


it to you for a bushel of grapes which you leaves, which hung so slightly that they 
may give me at the approaching vintage. seemed ready to fall at the least touch. 


Good bye, Dumont, I hope another time, 


to find you better. And the grandfather 
with his children hastened to get back to 
the pure fresh air. 

They had no sooner returned, than 
Margaret brought in the supper; they 
seated themselves at the table, and eve- 
ning being come, the grandfather proposed 
to visit the rectory. They found tle} 
good curate walking in his little gardéa. 
“I have no play to offer you,” said he, 
“but I will show you some pictures of 
the kings of France, which may amuse 

ou.” 

The children seated themselves around 
the table ; the curate brought a portfolio 
and took from it the portraits which he 
explained as he showed them. After 
looking at a few, he said it was time for 
him to go, as he had promised to visit a 
sick person. It is all I can do for him,” 
added he, sighing. 

The grandfather put his hand in his 
pocket, the children imitated him, and 
the curate received their offerings. ‘This 
trifling sum may perhaps give life to this 
unfortunate person,” said he to them; 
‘the pity of our fellow-men does us so 
much good.” Then taking a little bun- 
dle of linen under his coat, he went out 
talking with the captain, and the cousins 
walked behind. 

Leon, looking at the confectioner’s 
shop. I might have three cakes with the 
money I have just given away. 

Julius. Itistrue! And the cakesare 
so good. There are some just baked. 

Charles. Yes, they are good, butstety/ 
soon eaten. We should have finished 
them while [ am speaking. 

Peter. Soweshould; while the pleas- 
ure of being generous, will last as long 
as we can remember it. 

The curate taking another road. Good 
evening, my children. I can only thank 
you for your benevolence; but God will 
reward you. Julius and Leon looked at 
one another ashamed; they feared that 
God would punish their selfish reflections; 
for they did not merit the thanks of the 
curate; while Charles and Peter looked 
at one another modestly, as if they had 
done only their duty. 

[ To be Continued. ] 
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SUNSHINE, 


It happened one evening in my youth- 
ful days, that I felt quite tired of the pret- 
ty book that had kept me sitting still for 





two whole hours; so closing it, I went 
into the garden with a friend about my 


Some of the sunflowers and holly-hoeks 
were withered and dry, but an apricot 
tree, which was nailed against the wall, 
looked beautiful; its leaves partly yellow 
and partly red, were curled up, and had 
a waxy appearance, that much pleased 
us. A fresh breeze swept over the gar- 
den, and as it bent the tall poplar trees, 
the leaves fell off, and the wind drove 
them to a great distance, while some, that 
were lying dry upon the ground, mounted 
up into the air. 

I always loved a bustling wind, and we 
quite enjoyed the animated scene before 
us. Every plant in the garden seemed 
in motion. The ivy leaves were dancing 
round the edge of the bower, and a few 
tall dahlias, that had out-bloomed their 
companions, waved gracefully to and fro, 
though we expected every minute that 
their slender stems would be broken. It 
was rather too cool to sit still, and we be- 
gan to pluck some of the withered leaves 
to put in a book. 

‘* Let us make a garland of them,” said 
Mary; “they will look very pretty, con- 
trasted with some of the green ivy leaves;” 
so we set to work collecting the most 
beautiful colors. 

Soon acherry-tree attracted all our at- 
tention, for at the very top of it were 
some bright orange-colored leaves, mot- 
tled with brown, and they looked more 
beautiful than any we had seen in the 
garden. 

“© O, if we could but reach them,” said 





I; and Mary was determined to get at 
them. * a 

We shook the tree, but the branches 
were stiff and strong, so that with all our 
shaking we could scarcely move the top 
bough on which they grew. There were 
plenty of leaves, mottled with brown, 
within our reach, and a great many on 
the ground, but these were nothing, com- 
pared with the bright orange leaves that 
waved over our heads. At last, Mary 
brought a long stick, and, striking the 
branch, to our great satisfaction, the 
leaves fell to the ground. We both ran 
to the place where they fell, and looked 
about, but what was our disappointment 
when we found that they were not even 
so pretty as many we had already gather- 
ed. Indeed, we had some difficulty in 
distinguishing them from those which had 
fallen before. 

«Ah! I see now,” exclaimed Mary, 
holding one up over her head, ‘it was 
the sun shining upon them that made 
them look so beautiful.” 

And, true enough, it was, for a few 
that were still left on the top of the tree, 
looked as bright and beautiful as those 


our disappointment. 

No doubt, hundreds of young people 
have been disappointed in the same man- 
ner, and probably they may have discov- 
ered that the sunshine alters the appear- 
ance of many things in this world, be- 
sides the bright orange leaves at the top 
of a cherry tree; for many things that 
appear very beautiful when the sun is 
shining upon them, are not worth looking 
atin the shade. I remember once being 
very much struck with a bright light on 
the ground, at some distance from me; 
it was so dazzling that it appeared like a 
fallen star, but when I went up and ex- 
amined it, I found it to be nothing more, 
than a piece of an old glass bottle. It 
was the sunshine which made it look so 
beautiful. 

When I was young, I remember how 





I used to admire the beautiful carriag 


had done, which were now the cause of 


and fine horses of Colonel Adams, a very 
rich gentleman who lived near. Every 
Sunday the carriage drove up to the 
church-door, with the colonel and his la- 
dy, and they sat in the large crimson- 
dressed pew on one side of the pulpit. 

The colonel and his lady received much 
company, and kept a great many servants. 
Ah! the sun seemed to be shining on 
them then, but it was very different after- 
wards. Colonel Adams spent a great 
deal of property, and lost a large sum of 
money ; so at last, he was obliged to give 
up his carriage and fine estate, and take 
a small house at some miles distance, 
where I believe he is still living in a very 
retired manner. When Colonel Adams 
gave up his carriage and servants, he was 


the great ones who visited him before, 
never went near him after. And what 
made all this difference ? he was still the 
same Colonel Adams. Why, the sun 
shone upon him no longer; the shade 
came, and.then nobody knew anything 
about him. And gloomy indeed was that 
shade, for he had found pleasure in wick- 
ed amusements, but had taken no delight 
in reading his Bible, which is a‘lamp un- 
to the feet and a light unto the path. 

Poor old Susan Jarvis lives in an alms- 
house, and is very happy, though the sun 
has long since ceased to shine upon her. 
There was a time when she was very well 
off in the world, but it pleased God, 
‘‘whose ways are not as our ways,” to 
afflict and bring her low. She Jost her 
husband, and soon after a daughter, her 
only earthly comfort, but she was ena- 
bled to look up amidst her afflictions, and 
say, ** The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” Though she lives by herself in 
an almshouse, yet she is not gloomy. She 
has found that the ways of religion are 
ways of pleasantness. I think I should 
not have said that the sum has ceased to 
shine upon her, for the Lord hath, in her 
case, made the heart of the widow to sing 
for joy. Her treasure is not here. She 
has seen enough of the changes of this 
world to know that there is no depen- 
dence to be placed on its sunshine, and 
she has found enough of comfort in put- 
ting her trust in the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, even in that Saviour, the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. 

And now I have shown you the differ- 
ence between the sunshine of worldly 
prosperity, which is liable to be obscured 
in a moment, and the sunshine of God’s 
presence, which shall beam around his 
faithful followers through all eternity. 
Solomon says, ‘* A pleasant thing it is for 
the eyes to behold the sun ;” and so it is, 
whether we look on the sun in the firma- 
ment, or, with the eye of faith, look on 
the Sun of Righteousness, the only Sa- 
viour of sinners, the Lord of life and 
glory ! 

1 know not whether the sun is shining 
on you or not; that is, whether or not 
your worldly comforts are great, your 
health good, and your prospects bright; 
but if the sun is thus shining upon you, 
take care! for when we have the comforts 
of earth around us, we are tempted to 
think little of heaven; when we feel 

ig in ourselves, our faith in God and 
lac Son, Jesus Christ, is generally very 
weak. Take care, I say, of the sunshine! 
In the storm we are sure to seek a shel- 
ter. In trouble, we are ready enough 
to go to Him who is a very present help 
in time of trouble, and in sickness and 
sorrow to pray that he will become the 
strength of our heart and our portion 
forever; but, in sunshine, alas! God is 
not in all our thoughts! I remember 
hearing a lady, who had known some- 
thing both of adversity and prosperity, 
and who was then in worldly prosperity, 
say that the found it much more difficult 
to live to God in prospérity than in ad- 
versity. 

You have seen how the sunshine quiv- 
ers on the running water, glitters on the 
gilded weathercock, and blazes on the 





window panes. You have heard how it 


obliged, also, to give up his company, for ° 
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beautified the fading leaf of the cherry 
tree, and adorned the piece of the old 
broken bottle. I have told you, also, how 
worldly prosperity, like sunshine, puts a 
momentary glitter on all things around 
us, and you have read, that though the 
sunshine of prosperity did not keep a rich 
man from trouble and affliction, that the 
sunshine of God’s presence made poor 
Susan Jarvis happy. Whenever, then, 
the sun shines around you, ask yourself 
if it be likely to endure, and be not de- 
ceived when earthly things glitter bright- 
er than those of heaven. Once more, I 
say, have a care of the sunshine! and 
seek the’grace of the Redeemer, as the 
greatest good to which you can attain; 
for, as a faithful servant of God hath 
said, ** He who in prosperity finds God in 
all things, shall in adversity find all things 
in God.” —Youth’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EMILY FULTON. 

Emily Fulton when quite a little girl, 
loved to hear about the poor benighted 
heathen, who have no Bible to teach 
them their duty, and that when they leave 
this world they will go to another of per- 
fect misery, or perfect happiness, accord- 
ing to the manner in which they spend 
this life; and as she grew older she felt 
more and more interested in them, and 
was very desirous to discover some meth- 
od by which she could assist them, know- 
ing that however small the gift, it would 
be accepted, if given in thegright spirit. 
Her parents were both very zealous in 
the missionary work, and as they receiv- 
ed many of the periodicals relating to the 
progress of the Christian religion, and to 
the children, Emily had a very good op- 
portunity to hear much that she wished, 
and more than her father or mother could 
tell her. She loved to read the letters 
written to the American children, in re- 
turn for Bibles sent them, or clothing, 
money, &c. and it was her delight every 
Saturday evening to hear her father read 
aloud the Missionary Herald. Although 
in the neighborhood where Mr. Fulton 
resided, he was called rich, yet in reality 


he had only enough of this world’s goods | - 


to get along comfortably; he therefore 
could not give himself, as much for the 
cause as he wished; neither did Emily 
procure enough as she said “in three 
years, as she wanted to devote to that 
object, in one month.” 

A scheme one day came into her mind 
of obtaining enough to send out to the 
Sandwich Islands by her uncle Wilder, 
who was to go ina short time, to that 
place as a missionary, 1,000 Testaments. 
This number would cost $10; but this 
sum seemed very, very small in compar- 
ison to the good she trusted would result 
from the reading of the ooo 
contained therein. She remembered 
hearing a schoolmate of hers, say that 
she received for every day that she chose 
to cut broomcorn, half a dollar, and that 
it was not very difficult, or very weari- 
some work. Putting on her shawl and 
bonnet, she ran over to Kate Kilburn’s, 
to hear more about the matter, and if 
possible to make some plan with’ 
which she might also obtain a few do 
As she entered the house, a letter was 
handed her which she immediately read, 
as Kate was absent. It contained an in- 
vitation from Mr. Wilder, urging her to 
pass three or four weeks with him, as it 
would probably be the last chance she 
would have. Emily instantly thought of | 
the fields of broomeorn her uncle yearly 
raised, and determined to get her parents 
consent and go immediately—hoping that 
she might receive her ten dollars from 
Mr. Wilder. A hearty consent was giv- 
en, and the next week Emily left her 
home for that of her uncle’s, provided 
with a thick pair of gloves Kate had pre- 
viously given her, which she had used 
while employed in the same business 
our little heroine was so soon to follow. 

When Emily informed Mr. Wilder of 


her intention, he laughed heartily at the 
idea of her being able to do the work in 
the manner requisite, but told her the 
following day she might do her best. 
Accordingly at a very early hour the 
next morning, seated in a large wagon, 
with three of her cousins and uncle, 
might have been seen Emily Fulton, with 
a chicken bonnet on her head, and a 
blanket shaw! over her shoulders, on her 
way to the broomcorn field. She suc- 
ceeded admirably, as all will when they 
try to do their duty, and before retiring 
to rest received her first half dollar. 
Daily did she thus employ herself, until 
twenty silver half dollars filled her purse. 
Mrs. Wilder said she had seen very little 
of her for three weeks, and that three 
more she must pass with them, if her 
mother consented, but a negative answer 
was received to the second invitation, and 
Emily was obliged to return home, after 
being absent from that loved spot only 
a little more than three weeks. 

From her trunk on the evening after 
her arrival, Emily brought her purse con- 
taining her prize, and laid it with a letter 
explaining all, from her aunt, into her 
mother’s hand. Judge of her parent’s 
surprise, when they knewall. They em- 
braced her tenderly, and praised her for 
her benevolent spirit, (and well did she 


deserve it,) and I assure you the angel of 


peace itself hovered around that sweet 
home that night. C. E. A. 
Oct. 16th, 1843. 


THE PERSONAL MANNER OF WASH- 
INGTON. 

What a personal presence was that of. 
the Father of his Country! All accounts 
agree in this. We heard an old gentle- 
man say, not long ago, that when aclerk 
in Philadelphia, he used to walk two or 
three squares every morning to meet 
Washington as he came down Market 
street to his quarters. ‘The dignity,” 
said he, “ of his movements the grace of 
his salutation, and the calm sweetness of 
his smile, were beyond description or 
comparison.” . 

Sitting the other day ona log, scarcely 
a stone’s throw from where Andre was 
captured, and not far from the little 
Sleepy-Hollow church, we conversed an 
hour with a Revolutionary patriot, trem- 
ulous with the palsy of age, who pointed 


Wann Af 








out to us the spot, over Tappan Sea, 
which lay before us, where Andre was 

g, and where on that day, the troops, 

pread out thick and black a long way 
from the gallows.’”’ He lived at Ver- 
planck’s Point close by, when Arnold 
came down in his barge and went on 
board the Vulture, all which he himself 
saw. ‘They fired two cannon at the 
barge,” said he, ‘‘ from this side—having 
got news of the treason by express—but 
the gun burst at the second discharge, 
and took off the legs to the thighs of one 
poor fellow, who was brought to our 
house, but he died in two hours. The 
army then lay at Bedford,” continued the 
old veteran, ‘and I saw General Wash- 
ington almost every day. He was a no- 
ble looking man; his countenance was 
terribly pleasant. He did not talk much, 
but even the little children fairly loved 
him; and they used to gather about the 





door of his marquee every morning to 
see him; and he used to pat their heads 
and smile on them; it was beautiful to 
see.” How uniform and universal is 
this ‘* testimony of the eye ” in the recol- 
lection of Washington. 

[Philadelphia Museum. 
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MY GOOD STEP-MOTHER. 


I remember when I was young, I 
sometimes had grave and serious thoughts. 

I lost my dear mother when I was a 
very little chill ; there were several of us 
left motherless ; there was a sister some- 
what older, and a_ brother younger. 
We all cried a great deal when they told 
us our mother was dead. We hardly knew 
whatit meant. We looked at each other, 
and asked questions about it; and the nurse 
who had charge of us pitied us, and wept 
with us; folded her arms around us, and 
told'us not to cry ; that our dear mother 
had gone to heaven, which was a better 
place than this earth; that just before 
she died, she had prayed for us, and ask- 
ed God to watch over her children, and 
to be their friend ; and the nurse told us, 
if we were good children, we also would 
go to heaven when we died, and there 
meet our mother. These kind words 
seemed to soothe our grief for a time; 
but after the funeral we did not forget 
her. The house was lonely without her ; 
we wandered through it, and missed her 
at every step. We could not hear her 
gentle voice speaking to us and calling to 
us; in our little troubles she was not 
there to hear our complaints nor to settle 
our childish difficulties. 

It was long after this when my sister, 
my little brother and myself were togeth- 
er, watching the rich and beautiful sun- 
set, and the bright clouds flitting along in 
the light of his glorious beams, and we 
fancied, in the varied shapes of those 
fleecy clouds, that among them was the 
spirit of our mother in its shining drape- 
ry; and we would gaze with delight un- 
til ws. shadows of evening covered the 
whole scene with its dark mantle, and 
shut out from our-view the delightful vis- 
ion. Then, retiring to our chamber in a 
pensive mood, we would think of heaven 
and the inhabitants of that holy place, 
where God and angels dwell. After re- 
peating the prayer taught us by our 
mother, and after the nurse had retired 
from the room and left us to ourselves, 
we would talk of these things in childlike 
simplicity, weep together, and ‘ wish that 
we were good,” that when we died we 
might gotothat happy place. 'Thus were 
our young hearts influenced by the holy 
doctrines that had been early implanted in 
our minds. 

After a few years had passed by, the 
prayers of our departed mother were an- 
swered, inasmuch as God provided anoth- 
er kind mother for us. I must tell my 
little readers that this is what is termed a 
step-mother. Children can best under- 
stand the meaning of this term, when I 
tell them it means her who steps in and 
takes the place of the one that is dead, 
and adopts the name of mother. Chil- 
dren should always try to love and res- 
pect such s one, because she assumes 
great responsibility, and has many trying 
and arduous duties to perform; and she 
requires much grace and patience. 

She was to us an excellent mother, for 
she was a Christian. I well remember 
how kind she was and persuasive in her 
manner; mild and gentle in her rebukes, 
when we did wrong; and then she was so 
tender of us. She was always true to 
her word; with us it was law. If she 
promised a reward, we were sure of it; 
and if at any time we needed correction, 
we were certain to receive it. Thus, by 
her gentle, yet decided course of disci- 
pline towards us, we were led to respect 
and venerate her; and such was her ten- 
der and affectionate regard for our wel- 
fare and interest, that we loved and con- 
fided in her. 

On all suitable occasions she instructeg 





us in our duty both toward God and to- 
ward our fellow-men ; aad having herself 
a highly cultivated mind, richly imbued 
with divine truth, she was fully qualified 
to impart the most useful instructions. 
It was her usual practice, on Sabbath 
|evenings, to accompany us to our room, 
and there converse with us about God and 
heavenly things. I well remember how 
we would gather around her knees and 
look up into her face, while she was talk- 
with us about the Saviour ; his birth, life, 
sufferings and death upon the cross; how, 
when on earth, He loved little children 3 
would take them in his arms and bless 
them ; and, when persons would try and 
prevent the children, He would reprove 
them, and tell them to “ forbid them not 
to come unto Him; and He would 
kindly “lay his hands upon the little 
ones,” and tell his disciples that * of such 
is the kingdom of God.” 

In this manner her sweet language 
would inspire our young hearts with a de- 
sire to love the Saviour, who cared so 
much for little children; and we have lis- 
tened till the tears flowed down our 
cheeks. Then we would feel the indes- 
cribable truth, that we were sinners, and 
must have an ‘interest in that Saviour, or 
we never could be saved. And when our 
hearts were thus prepared by instruction 
and softened by divine truth, she would 
kneel with us around the bed and pour 
out her soul in prayer to God for us. 
Her language was simple and glowing. 
Some of her expressions I remember at 
this day, though many years have passed 
away, and she has long since, as we have 
reason to believe, been in the society of 
the blessed in heaven. 

After these exercises were concluded, 
we rose from our knees; and after each 
of us had kissed her soft cheek, we laid 
our heads upon our pillows, assured of 
the protection and blessing of our heaven- 
ly Father, and happy in having so gooda 
mother in the place of her we had lost. 

[Youth's Friend. 
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WINTER EVENING ARRANGEMENT, 


Seven children, who, one Summer, fre- 
quently met, beneath an old oak, and re- 
lated stories, for the amusement of each 
otber, agreed, that, when the evenings 
became long enough, they would meet, 
one evening in every week, for the pur- 
pose of interesting aad improving each 
other. 

Winter was not slow in coming; and, 
one evening, while the fire burned bright- 
ly in the grate, and the astral lamp, on 
the centre-table, spread its soft and pleas- 
ant light over the room, Laura was sit- 
ting at the piano, and Caroline and Wil- 
liam were amusing themselves with the 
little dog that had stretched himself upon 
the rug before the fire. 

There! said Laura, as she finished the 
piece she was playing; I will not prac- 
tice that piece any more tonight. What 
time is it? I wonder. ‘Three minutes 
after seven! *Tis time the children were 
here. Seven was tu be the hour. 

1 knowit, replied William ; only think! 
three minutes after the time when we 
were to have begun to read, and they are 
not even here, yet! People never do go 
or come at the time they set. 

We must make some allowance for the 
difference in clocks, you know, said 
Caroline. 

Ah! Cary, you are always finding ex- 
cuses for people; but it is my opinion, 
that clocks often have to bear blame, 
which belongs, more properly to their 
owners. 

At that moment, a ringing was heard. 
There they are! cried all three, and Wil- 
liam-ran out into the entry. But no, it 
was only a man with a note to mother. 
**O dear! cried William, I know they 
will not be here before half past seven; 
you see if they are. 

Do not be too impatient, Willy, said 
Laura. Hark! there! there’s the bell 








again. It is not a man this time, but 
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four merry children; for 1 hear their 
voices. 

They all ran out into the entry, where 
they were met by the four expected chil- 
dren, whose bright eyes and rosy cheeks, 
gleaming out from the midst of caps and 
mufflers, and hoods and boas, showed. 
. that they had been striving hard against 
“that rode antagonist, the north-west wind. 

Well! you are here, at last. Why, 
children! do you know that you are ten 
minutes later than the time set? 

Arewe? Why! we thought we should 
be here just in time. 

In a few minutes, caps and hoods, 
mufflers and boas, were all removed, and 
the seven children were seated around 
the centre-table, with the tall astral lamp 
in the middle of it, shining down upon 
their happy faces, as they bent over their 
work-boxes, or turned the leaves of the 
books which lay seattered upon the table. 

Are we to read by ages, or how? in- 
quired one. 

I think, said another, it would be bet- 
ter to take our turns, according to our 
places. 

Well! who is to begin? You, Laura, 
may as well read first, and then William, 
who sits on your right; and so we will 
make the circuit of the table. 

Come, Cary, said Laura, when you 
have done humming, and rattling over 
the things in your work-box, I will begin. 

Begin then; I have done, said Caroline. 

Laura then commenced reading from 
a large bound volume of the Youth’s 
Companion, a weekly paper for children, 


published in Boston. 
| Bumstead’s Third Reading Bovk. 








EDITORIAL. 


AN AFFECTING STORY, 
During the French Revolution, the nobility 
and peasants inhabiting the province of La Ven- 
dee, belng shocked at the barbarities of the Ja- 
cobin pariy, took up arms in favor of the king. 
This they carried on, for a long time, with great 
bravery. “At length, when reduced to great 
straits, eighty thousand men, women and child- 
ren crossed the river Loire, into Britanny, with 
the hope of joining the English army. But, af- 
ter a number of battles, in which they conducted 
with great bravery, they were defeated and scat- 
tered over the country; no one being allowed 
to give them any protection, or even any thing 
to eat. But the peasants, at the risk of their 
lives, took them in, concealed, and fed them. 
Madame Beauchamps, the widow of one of 
their generals, was concealed, for several days, 
with her littlo girl, in the thick foliage of an 
oak tree, undei which the jacobin soldiers were 
frequently passing. A cough or a cry from the 
child would have discovered them; and if they 
had fallen into the hands of the soldiers, no mer- 
cy would have been shown them; though Ge- 
neral Bouchamps, while dying of his wounds, 
had saved the lives of five thousand of his cap- 
tive enemies, who had fallen into the hands of 
the enraged La Vendeans. But, though sick, 
the little girl never uttered a groan. The moth- 





er and child slept in peace for hours, while the 
bayonets of the soldiers might have been seen 
through the branches of the trees. At night, 
while the soldiers were asleep, the little children 
of the cottagers brought them food. But after 
a while, the mothsr was taken and brought be- 
fore the Revolutionary Tribunal ; by whom she 
was condemned to death—yet, there were so 
many who remembered the kindness of her hus- 
band, in saving the five thousand soldiers from 
death, that they persuaded the judges to put off 
the execution. The peasants had kept the lit- 
tle girl; and on hearing that her mother was re- 
prieved, they sent her to the prison; where the 
captive mother had the delight of hearing her 
little daughter pray every night and morning at 
her bed side for her health and deliverance. 
After a long time, the daughter was sent to 


the court, with a petition for the pardon of her} 


mother. She was a little girl, only six years old. 
She went up to the judges with the petition iu 
her hands, and said, “Citizens, I am come to ask 
the pardon of mamma.” One of them, knowing 
that she could sing sweetly, told her that he 





would give her the pardon she asked, if she 
would sing one of her best songs. Upon this, 
she sung with a loud voice, the words she had 
heard from sixty thousand La Vendeans, on the 
field of battle: 

“ Vive, vive le Roi! 

A bas la Republique !” 


Perhaps some of tbe readers ef the Compani- 


on may be able to translate these lines. Others 
will not; so they must understand, that the first 
line is in praise of the King, and the second in 
execration of the Republic. 


her the pardon she desired. N. 





“THE COMPANION HAS COME.” 





Companion, and is sit- 
ting beside her moth- 
er, reading it to her. 
Her brother, who was 
playing hoop, tells his 
sister, who was play- 
ing with her doll, that 
“ The Companion has come,” and the boy holds 
his hoop and the girl holds her doll, while they 
listen to the story that their sister is reading. 
The Editor has often heard cases, where chil- 
dren are so much interested in the Companion, 
that they leave their piay to read it; for instance, 
a little boy had a silver dollar given him to buy 
a sled; but he said “the sled will be of no use 
when the snow is gone—I had rather have the 
Companion, which will be intsresting all the 
year round,” and he brought the dollar and paid 
for the Companion. It is to illustrate such cases, 
that this picture is designed, and it is a pity that 
any of our young readers should be disappoint- 
ed; but it often happens that they are, from this 
cause, that the paper stops at the end of the 
year—the missing numbers are afterwurds ap- 
plied for, but they’ are all gone. Now;*to"pre- 
vent this disappointment, let the advance pay- 
ment be sent to the Editor immediately, and then 
the paper will not stop at all. Perhaps the Post- 
Master will be kind enough to send the dollar, 
and obtain for you a Receipt, if you ask him.— 
This plan is adopted, because many names on 











The Companion has come. 





our books are those of children, and we do not 


always know whether they like the Companion 
well enough to wish for it another year. 

Persons who wish to stop their paper, will 
please let us know the name of the Post-Office 
where the paper has been sent. 


‘ster. The shell bursts and falls off, when the | spairing of conquest, made a last and daring ef- 
animal has grown so large that it cannot con- 


jtain it. This takes place every year. 
| the shell has fallen off, the naked lobster hides 
itself in a crevice of the rocks, or elsewhere, for 


After 


| two or three days; till a new and larger cover- 

. é : 2 

ing has grown, when it again moves about. C. 
———_=_— 


“Is Gop Deap2” asked a little girl of her 
father. 


“ No,” said her father. “ Why do you ask such 
a question >” 
* Because,” said the child, “I remember how 


So they will see 
that it was not very pleasing to the judges. Had 
she been a littie older, it would have been fatal 
both to herself and her mother; but the simpli- 
city with which she sung it, disarmed the wrath 
of these savage men, and they smiled and gave 


Here is a picture of 
a little girl wh has 
just received a Youth’s 


you used to assemble us, morning and evening, 
and pray to Him, and ask that He would supply 
our wants, but now you have stopped. For that 
reason, I thought perhaps that God is dead.” C. 
—————_=>——- 
Most Extraodinary Circumstance. 

On Thursday week two young lads, who are 
servants to Mr. Wm. Walker, Muncraig, Bor- 
gue, near Kirkcudbrigh, were singling out turn- 
ips in a field near the sea shore, and when they 
had finished their day’s work, went to the brow 
of the haugh, or heugh. On looking over, they 
percieved, ata considerable distance, a gull’s 
nest with young ones in it. The lads went 
home, but on their way one of them, named Pe- 
ter Mitchell, who is about seventeen years of 
age, said to the other that he should like to have 
a young gull fora pet. They afterwards retir- 
ed to rest, but some time durigg the night the 
lad Mitchell got upin his sleep, walked away, 
without putting on his clothes, to the heugh, de- 
scended a fearful and nearly perpendicular pre- 
cipice, clambered along a dangerous reef of 
rocks, reached the gull’s nest, seized one of the 
young ones, retraced his perilous steps, reached 
the brow, returned to the barn, lodged the _nest- 
ling in a barrel which holds corn for horses, and 
went away to bed unperceived by his fellsw ser-’ 
vant. On getting up he complained that his 
knees and limbs were sore; his fingers were 
slightly scratched and had bled, and he could 
not imagine how his feet were splashed with 
mud. He told his neighbour that he dreamt he 
had caught the young gull, and placed itin the 
barrel in the barn; and his imagination being 
strongly impressed with the belief, they went off 
and found the nestling in the very place safe 
and unhurt. 

—— 
The Heathan Mother and Christian 
Child. 

A little girl, thirteen years old, belonging to 
the boarding-school in Ceylon, was converted. 
Afier her admisson to the church, she wished to 
go and see her mother,who was a heathan,for the 
purpose of conversing withe her about her soul’s 
concerns. On reaching home, her mother ex- 
pressed much pleasurse in seeing her, spread a 
mat for her to sit down on, and (as the first act 
of the mother on such occasions is to provide 
something for her children to eat) she told her 
that she would go and cook some rice for her. 


and did not wish to eat, but she wished to talk 
with her. The mother replied that she would 
talk with her after she had prepared her rice. 
The little girl persisted in her wishes, telling 
her mother, that as she worshipped idols and 
might lose her soul, she had a desire to speak 
with her about Jesus Christ. The mother ex- 
pressed her disapprobation of what she had said, 








VARIETY. 








Written for the Youth’s Componion. 
Truth Better than Falsehood, 


Ellen and Elizabeth had started together for 


their homes, at the close of the school, both re- 
joicing that they had not been kept among the 
delinquents to finish their recitations. They 
had been absent the whole day and were both 


and as she still continued to say that she wished 
to talk with her, she threatened to punish her. 
The little girl said in reply, “ Mother, though 
you do whip me, I must talk with you about Je- 
sus Christ ;’ and she began'to weep. The mo- 
ther’s heart was broken. She sat down, and her 
little daughter talked with her and prayed with 


The little girl told her that she was not hungry, | — 


her. 





eager to get home again. “I am so glad,” said 
Elizabeth, “I have not missed to day, and so 
don’t have to.stay to get my lessons over.” 
“ Neither did I miss,” said Ellen, “and was not 
kept with the rest.” . 
“Yes, you missed once in your Ge 
for I heard you,” said Elizabeth. comehys 
“So T did,” replied Ellen, “I had forgotten it, 
I told the teacher that { had not missed. But it 
was not right, and I will tell her the mistake, to- 
morrow.” ‘True to her promise, Ellen informed 
her teacher on the next day, of the mistake she 
had made, and expressed her sorrow, at the cir- 
cumstance. ‘The teacher was pleased with the 
confession, and commended her much for her 
frankness, and not only that, but forgave her 


entirely ; and in the end Ellen was made happy 
not only by the consciousness of having done 
right, but by the forgiveness and imcreased es- 
All young persons may 
see from Ellen’s example, how much better 


teem of her teacher. 


truth is than falsehood. c. 
—@—_— 


The Lobster. 


It is usual with the various shell fish, such as 
clams, oysters, conchs, and others, for the exte- 
rior shell to grow fast enough to accommodate 





the animal within, but it is not so with the lob- 


side. 


The result was, that the mother forsook 
her idols and became a Christian; and her con- 
version was followed by the conversion of one 
or two others.— Dr. Scudder to S. S. Children. 


—— 


fort to overcome his antagonist, and succeeded 
(to use the séaman’s term) in capsizing his in- 
tended victim, a situation of which the rat im- 
mediately took advantage, seizing, like an able 
general, the vanquished prey, and dragging the 
creature by the hind legs proceeding backwards, 
into his den. After a short interval he made 
his escape, and appeared to the spectators, mu- 
tilated and deprived of most of the small legs ; 
the rat soon followed in pursuit of the fugitive, 
and forced him back to his den, where, no doubt, 
he regaled his wife and family. 
a 
Iceland Devotion. 

There is a sweet and simple custom preva- 
lent in Iceland, which marks the habitual de- 
votion of its inhabitants. Whenever they leave 
home, though fora short journey, they uncover 
their heads, and for the space of five minutes si- 
lently implore the protection and favor of the 
Almghty. Dr. Henderson, from whom the fact 
is derived, and who observed it in the Iceland- 
ers who often attended him or his excursions, 
also remarked it in the humblest fishermen when 
going forth to procure food for their families. 
After having put out upon the sea, they row the 
boat into quiet water, a short distance from the 
shore, and bowing their uncovered heads, soli- 
cit the blessing of their Father in heaven. Even 
at passing a stream, which, in their country of 
precipices, is often an operation fraught with 
danger, they observe the same sacred custom. 
This affecting habit of devotion has been impu- 
ted to the fact, that from their isolated situation 
and mode of life, the mother is almost the only 
teacher, and her instruction seems to have be- 
come incorporated with their very element of 
being.—S. S. Advocate. 

——~>_—_ 

So Much for Working Sunday. 
Having occasion, a few Sabbaths since, to 
visit, on an errand of mercy, a vessel at one of 
our wharves, [@vas pained to see some men at 
work on board of a foreign vessel alongside, 
getting in the cargo. While hoisting a cask, 
the rope broke, and the cask fell, passing with- 
in an inch of a man’s head. He immediately 
stopped, saying, “ So much for working Sunday.” 
The rest of the crew, seeming to feel the force 
of the remark, also stopped, and worked no more 
during the day. 

Had that cask fallen two inches to the right, 
that man must have been hurried in an instant 
into eternity; and what, think you, could he 
have to say, at the judgment bar, in extenuation 
of his guilt, in working on the Sabbath day ? 
[Well-Spring. 


—-~@—_—_. 

Maxtms.—lIt is more honor to be rich in good- 
ness, than to be rich in goods. 

Few rich men are godly, but all godly men 
are rich. 








BE KIND. 

TO MY SISTER MARIA. 

Be kind to thy father—for when thou wert young 

Who loved thee so fondly as he ? 

He caught the first accents that fell from thy 
tongue, 

And joined in thine innocent glee. 

Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 

His locks intermingled with grey, 

His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold ; 

Thy father is passing away. 


Be ate thy Mother—for lo! on her brow 
Ma ces of sorrow be seen, 

O well may’st thou cherish and comfort her now, 

For loving and kind hath she been. 

Remember thy mother—for thee will she pray 
As long as God giveth her breath, 

With accents of kindness, then, cheer her lone 





Battle Between a Rat and a Crab, 
The following incident is related in one of 
our late English journals: 

In- the year 1812, a sailor in company wi 
several persons at Sunderland, a short time b 
fore, perceived a crab which had wandered to 
the distance of about 3 yards from the water 
An old rat, on the look out for food, 
sprang from his lurking place and seized the 
crab, who, in return, raised his forcep claws, and 
laid fast hold of the assailant’s nose, who, when 
opportunity offered, hastily retired, squeaking 
a doleful chant, much surprised no doubt, at the 
unexpected reception he had experienced. The 








crab finding itself at liberty retreated, as speed- 
ily as crab could do, towards its own element; 
but after a short space of time, it was arrested 
in its progress by Mr. Rat, who renewed the 
contest, and experienced a second rude embrace 
from his antagonist. The rat, as before, re- 
treated, bemoaning such violent treatment. 
Frequent and severe were the attacks; on view 
of his enemy, the crab always prepared for ac- 
tion by raising its fore claws in a threatening 
attitude, After a bloodless contest of half an 
hour, the crab, though much exhausted, had 
nearly reached the sea, when the rat almost de- 











way, 
F’en to the dark valley- of death. 
Be kind_fo thy brother—his heart will have 





? 
smile of thy love be withdrawn ; 
e flowers of feeling will fade at their birth, 
If the dew of affection be gone, 
Be kind to thy brother—wherever you are 
The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament, purer and richer by far, 
Than pearls from the depths of the sea. 


Be kind to thy sister—not many may know 
The depth of true sisterly love ; 
The wealth of the Ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 
Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet 
hours, 
And blessings thy pathway to crown, 
Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers, 
More precious than wealth or renown. 
[ Baptist Advocate. 














YOUTH’S COMPANION WANTED. 


Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9, all or either of them, 
are wanted, for which a fair price will be given, 





on application at this office. 
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